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found Jimmy scraping and groping in a filthy refuse-heap be-
hind the Northload houses and he had brought him home with
him Lo Manor House Lane and given him a supper of hot tea and
bread and treacle. After this Jimmy Bagge soon found out how
long Sam worked and the exact hour of his return home; and he
used to sit in the malt-yard, hidden behind a row of ancient
barrels between which he constantly peeped out.
He was too wise to- present himself ere Sam had washed,
changed his clothes and made tea; but he had timed these pro-
ceedings to such a nicety that it was pretty well almost always
just as Sam was lifting his first cup to his lips that Jimmy
knocked at his door. Sam accepted the situation as if it were his
destiny to spend his life with Jimmy, as indeed perhaps it was,
but he displayed one small weakness on all these occasions,
which betrayed the difference between an Anglo-Saxon "holy
man" and one of Latin or Oriental blood; for he gave up his
one chair to his visitor, and himself sat down on his camp-bed;
not, it must be confessed out of politeness, but with an irrepressi-
ble awareness of the verminous condition of the beggar's filthy
clothes.
It was on the occasion of the fifth visit of Jimmy Bagge to the
Malt House loft floor that the obstinate imbecile suggested, after
many wavering circumlocutions, that Sam should accompany him
to his home beneath the Evercreech railway bank. It was a lovely
evening when the two men set out together with this purpose in
view, and Sam could not help thinking, as he walked along by
his new friend's side, of a certain curious change that had taken
place in his recent responses to the visible world.
The back gardens of Northload Street sloped down into a
region of desolate and forlorn litter where those warm and mel-
low brick tiles for which Glasto-nbury is famous gave place to
an older style of roofing, of dull grey, moss-patched slate. As he
glanced about him he felt a slight touch again of this new sen-
sation he had been receiving lately. What he felt was a strange
and singular reciprocity between his soul and every little frag-
ment of masonry, of stony ground, of mossy ground, of wood-
work, of trodden mud, of clumps of last year's dusty nettles, of
withered dock leaves or of mildewed palings.